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“As Others See Us’ 


ME: WILLIAM L. DE BOST is President of the Union Dime Savings 


Bank and of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York. 
Recent casual remarks of his led to a request of this “Open Letter to the 
Profession” which he has given permission to print here. The Profession is 


under an obligation to Mr. De Bost. 


April 10, 1928 
“You have asked me to put 
into the form of a letter the 
remarks which I made to you as we 
set beside each other at a public 
dinner recently, when I told you the 
impression I had of engineers, more 
particularly, civil engineers. 

“To express those ideas, as to the 
engineering profession, in a form, 
which as you suggest, may be put 
into type, makes me conscious of 
appearing to make statements about 
things that I can easily be accused 
of knowing little. However, I 


nave for some time had a rather 
definite impression about civil en- 
gineers and I am willing to give you 
my thoughts, even though I may 


»-coom <o be rather blunt in doing so. 


“T wonder if you civil engineers 
are not making a great mistake in 
fostering what I consider an inferi- 
ority complex. I think, if you ana- 
lyze yourselves, you would say that 
you have just the reverse, that you 
have a superiority complex. You are 
pridefully conscious of being very 
honest minded in your work and in 
your deportment. That I heartily 
agree with, but as a direct result of 
this pride you have built a shell 
around yourselves and withdrawn 
into it. You are thus looking at 
yourselves rather than at life as it is 
and, in my judgment, are therefore 
suffering from self-effacement. 


“Perhaps I have tried to say too 
much all at once. What I mean is 
that your work alone will not do all 
the speaking for you. I believe you 
should identify your persons with 
your work. Air is a benefit, but peo- 
ple pay nothing for it. Good pave- 
ments are a benefit, but they have 
become almost as common as air, 
and you who spend your lives trying 
to devise better streets are taken as 
a matter of course, and are practi- 
cally unknown, except to a fairly 
small circle. 


“That is the result of your being 
viewed just as you have wanted to 
be — capable, essential, dependable. 
But so dependable are you that no 

(Continued on page 4) 


Caravans 


Los Angeles Section is ap- 
parently thoroughly enjoying its 
“Caravans.” 

The official publication of the Sec- 
tion, “Asce” (pronounced “ace”) in 
Vol. 1 No. 6, tells of a recent inspec- 
tion trip to the plants of a company 
producing pressed and enameled 
brick, where the different steps in 
the process of manufacture and test 
were observed. 

Articles of technical interest, i.e., 
brick sewer pipe and conduit tile, re- 
ceived their due attention doubtless, 
but those more esthetic products, 
like fancy jars and vases and such 
domestic articles as bowls, crocks, 
and bean jars, seem not to have been 
overlooked. 


Civil Engineers 


N 


A Society Meeting 


HE Washington meeting hap- 
pened to bring to Headquarters 
several inquiries which indicate that 
the character of these meetings of 
the Society is not quite understood. 
All meetings are wide open to any- 
body who finds an interest in at- 
tending. Truly this means members, 
members’ wives and children, or 
friends. It means more. It means 
literally anybody who has interest 
enough to come, and no apology need 
be made. 

There is no registration fee. “Reg- 
istration” means making your name 
known at the desk and receiving a 
badge which makes it easier for 
others to address you. All technical 
sessions are free, without admission 
ticket, and one may come in and go 
out as the matter under discussion 
appeals. 


Charges are made for those func- 
tions involving special expense, like 
dances, dinners, trips, etc. Obvi- 
cusly, the Society or the Local Sec- 
tion could not let down all bars on 
such occasions, or they might find 
themselves entertaining the entire 
citizenry. For the ladies, the trips, 
teas, etc. are generally without 
charge and any ladies, even remotely 
connected with the Society or its 
members, are welcome. 

Registration need not be done in 
advance, although it helps the Local 
Committee materially in its plans 
and avoids confusion. Last-minute 
arrivals are as welcome as any one 
else, although they should realize, 
too, that last-minute arrangements 
have to be made to take care of them 
properly. 

The question is asked whether 
groups interested only secondarily in 
civil engineering may meet at the 
same time and place and participate 
in part in Society functions. The 


answer is “yes.” The meeting 
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throughout is inclusive, not exclu- 
sive. 

Those attending the meeting need 
not patronize the Headquarters ho- 
tel. It is, however, a great conven- 
ience to do so, and the chance con- 
tacts in corridors, lobby, or coffee 
room, add materially to the pleasure 
of the affair. 


The way to attend one of these 
meetings is to throw one’s self into 
the spirit of the occasion and ts do 
the thing right, feeling quite at home 
and among friends. General intro- 
ductions are impossible. Each must 
introduce himself to his chance 
neighbor. Thus, new friends are 
made. 


An Endurance Test 


Robert S. Stockton, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


N reading Mr. Quinton’s “Trial 

by Fire” in Part 2 of the April 
“Proceedings,” I] am reminded of an 
experience of one of my old friends 
who was once foreman over a sim- 
ilar gang of Chinamen employed on 
the building of the Southern Pacific 
Railway in California. 


It was in ’49 that he went to Cali- 
fornia by way of Cape Horn, living 
mainly on corn bread and molasses 
during the long voyage. After vari- 
ous adventures and experiences he 
found himself “working on the rail- 
road” with Chinese help. In his 
opinion, the Chinaman was a useful 
laborer, but it took three of him to 
do as much work as one good white 
man of the period. 


One day, while alone with his 
gang of Chinamen, he was moving a 
large rock with pries and by hand. 
At a critical time, just as he was 
reaching under to adjust the block- 
ing, the rock slipped off and smashed 
his hand, pinning him to the ground. 
The Chinamen raced round in cir- 
cles, with much noise, until my 
friend, the foreman, could recover 
sufficiently to calm them. Then he 
had to direct them step by step in 
placing fulcrums and levers, and 
eventually succeeded in getting him- 
self released. 


He had suffered most severely for 
what seemed like a very long time, 
but was probably only the best part 
of an hour. Although it is thirty- 
eight years since Uncle Jake related 
this experience it has remained in 
my mind as an example of clear- 
headed action and endurance. 


Buffalo in July 


Summer Meeting of the So- 
ciety, the Convention, will be 
held in Buffalo, July 18, 19, and 20. 

It is some time since a summer 


Society meeting has been held in 


the East. Accessibility by motor, by 
steamer over the Lakes, or through 
the Thousand Isles, will contribute 


“And Niagara stuns with thundering 
sound”—Goldsmith 


greatly doubtless to the number of 
those in attendance. Then there is 
Niagara. 

No one can imagine Buffalo and 
dissociate it from Niagara. Once it 
was a geological marvel, a thing 
primarily of surpassing beauty. 
Everybody went there on _ their 
honeymoons. So it is still, and more. 
Beauty was made to collaborate with 
utility, and Niagara to contribute to 
the Age of Power. 

Niagara is again the center of en- 
gineering interest. Observers state 
that the Falls are receding at an 
alarming rate, more particularly in 
a manner which not so long hence 
will destroy their beauty. The con- 
servation of this world-famous gran- 
deur, the further consistent utiliza- 
tion of excess flow, and the conse- 
quent stabilization of water levels 
essential to lake navigation, seem all 
to have called forth the talents of the 
engineer. 

Niagara from its technical aspects 
will be the general topic of the meet- 
ing, and Niagara, the age-long thing 
of beauty, will be a focus for the so- 
cial features of the meeting. But 
Buffalo is more than just these. 

July 18, 19, and 20. 


‘Three Luncheons 


Or Friday, March 23rd, twenty- 
six members of the Society took 
pleasure in giving a birthday party 
to Clemens Herschel, Past-President 
and Honorary Member of the So- 
ciety. 

It was his eighty-sixth birthday 
and the double-decker cake carried 
eighty-six lighted candles. When 
Mr. Herschel attempted to blow 
them out, fourteen remained lighted, 
a fact which every one present 
agreed signified that he would be 
with us fourteen years more and so 
reach “par” in this respect as he 
has in others. 

Senator Luigi Luiggi, Honorary 
Member of the Society, making a 
short visit from Rome, was the guest 
of the Executive Committee at 
luncheon on April oth, the day of its 
meeting. 

On Thursday, April 19th, upon 
the invitation of President Bush, 20 
engineers of this Society and others 
gathered to meet at luncheon Sir 
William Henry Ellis, Past-President 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
our sister society of Great Britain. 
The Institution will celebrate its One 
Hundredth Anniversary in June 
next, and its distinguished Past- 
President gave those present an in- 
teresting account of the proposed 
program. 


Price or Service? 


A° an example of team work, or 
if not of concerted action, at 
least of individual agreement on a 
principle and individual support of 
the same, there may be cited a re- 
cent incident. 

Officials of the U. S. Treasury 
Department invited figures for the 
survey of a site and test holes at one 
of its proposed new Post Office loca- 
tions. Bids were to be in hand ona 
certain date, but five members of the 
Society solicited declined to compete 
on the basis of price. 

One declination quoted from the 
Society’s Code of Practice as fol- 
lows: 

“It is improper for an Engineer to 
participate in competitive bidding 
against his colleagues to secure a 
professional engagement which is to 
go to the lowest bidder.” 

The unanimous agreement on a 
principle by these members, even 
with the prospect of loss of lucrative 
work, is to be heartily commended. 
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Student 
Chapter 


BOUT twenty-five members of 

the Student Chapter at Union 
College made Soctety Headquarters 
the first port of call on their recent 
engineering inspection trip. 

Under the guidance of Warren C. 
Taylor, Member, Faculty Sponsor, 
and Professor, a four days’ visit to 
New York’s engineering projects 
was undertaken. A large railroad 
terminal, a new skyscraper, a deep 
foundation, a parkway development, 
a large gravity dam, a power station, 
a sewage screening station, a sub- 
aqueous tunnel, a viaduct, a large 
bridge, subway construction, an au- 
tomobile assembly plant, the New 
York Stock Exchange, and the En- 
gineering Societies Building received 
their attention. 

The inspection of Headquarters 
consisted of a quick survey of the 
several floors as occupied by the 
Mining, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering Societies, and by other 
Societies of kindred nature, a visit to 
the Lecture Halls, the Auditorium, 
the Library, and a glance into our 
own Board Room, Committee rooms, 
and the general offices, where the 
bookkeeping, mailing, filing, mem- 
bership, and editorial departments of 
the Society’s staff are housed. 


Accident or Theft ? 


TELEPHONE message from 

one “Tony” who gave his ad- 
dress in that part of New York City 
sometimes referred to as “Hell’s 
Kitchen,” suggested a call to that 
neighborhood on Society business re- 
cently. 

4 mutilated mail sack, which to 
}*s mind contained matter in which 
wit Suciety was interested, “Tony” 
reported to be in his possession so 
far as the remainder of its contents 
was concerned. Tony was found, 
given a tip, and relinquished the 
sack. 

It was noticed that several incip- 
ient bonfires in the street seemed to 


be composed of some of the con- 


tents. The remainder was well nigh 
valueless because of rain. It was a 
sack of April “Proceedings” which 
had fallen off the truck on its way to 
the Post Office and the question arose 


+ as to whom of the 13,000 and more 
members were the ill-fated address- 
ees. The sack, however, bore a Wis- 


consin tag and by sorting over the 
evidence in hand there was indicated 
with certainty those for whom a 
duplicate shipment was necessary. 

It is wondered whether the bag fell 
off or was pulled from the truck. The 
suspicion seems fairly well founded 
that a new form of “gyp” is in pro- 
cess. 


Address Changes 


the entire year 


changes of address of Society 
members are frequent. Following 
the forwarding of bills for the an- 
nual dues on December 1, however, 
these changes are very many indeed. 


In December last it was necessary 
to make changes in the Society’s ad- 
dressograph stencils for 848 mem- 
bers, and on an average every change 
requires the preparation of four new 
stencils. This is because of the sev- 
eral separate filing systems which 
are maintained. In addition to the 
changes, there were 131 new mem- 
bers to be provided for that month. 


Not only is each name listed in an 
alphabetical file, but practically every 
name occurs also in the file of one 
or more of the Technical Divisions, 
or in some other grouping. 


The names are subdivided on the 
basis of their geographical distribu- 
tion, i.e., to conform to the districts 
and zones into which the Society is 
divided for administrative purposes. 
Still further subdivisions of the files 
on a geographical basis have been 
found necessary as related to cer- 
tain States and the larger cities with- 
in those States. The list is also 
divided on the basis of the grade of 
membership in the Society. In all, 
there are fifty-nine different divi- 
sions. 

Stencils are also kept for regular 
subscribers (not members) to publi- 
cations, for exchanges with other So- 
cieties at home and abroad, for Pres- 
idents and Secretaries of Local 
Sections, members of the Board of 
Direction, Faculty Sponsors, Presi- 
dents and Secretaries of Student 
Chapters, etc. 


No exact count has ever been 
made, nor would it be worth the ef- 
fort, but it is estimated that about 
53,000 stencils are necessary for the 
forwarding of publications and to 
permit ready correspondence with 
the 13,000 members, or to facilitate 
the many phases of Society work 
which they are doing. 


May Proceedings 


OR the first time it becomes nec- 

essary to distinguish the regular 
issue of “Proceedings” ; Part 1 is not 
to be confused with the Arch Dam 
Report, Part, 3, although the two 
look much alike. It starts with “Hy- 
draulic Studies and Operating Re- 
sults on the Miami Flood Control 
System,” by C. H. Eiffert, Member. 
If it is fair to gauge a project by the 
agreement of practical results with 
assumptions, the Miami work is a 
huge success. Mr. Eiffert’s paper is, 
therefore, of value both as a record 
that engineers have awaited and as a 
guide for similar work. 

In giving his plans for “Modern- 
izing the Suburban Transit of the 
Metropolitan District,’ Francis Lee 
Stuart, Member, has condensed 
much in a small compass. For this 
tremendous problem he treats of 
commuter subways, tunnels and 
bridges linking the whole area ad- 
jacent to and within New York City, 
including the economics involved. 


Most structural engineers will wel- 
come any improvement in the “De- 
sign of Tall Building Frames to Re- 
sist Wind.” As explained by Albert 
Ross, Junior Member, and Clyde T. 
Morris, Member, an adaptation of 
the slope-deflection method may be 
used. Further they give tables, 
curves, and sample computations. 
Judged by specific results obtained 
the analysis should prove valuable. 

The “Proposed Formula for Col- 
umns,” explained by T. F. Hicker- 
son, Member, applies to members 
with slenderness ratios of less than 
150. Although largely geometric, the 
method closely checks theoretical 
results and will be easy to apply. 

Intensive study on the “Effect of 
Earth Shocks on Structures” has led 
M. de Bussy, a Dutch engineer, to 
conclude that the horizontal com- 
ponent of acceleration creates the 
greatest damage. He finds that, con- 
trary to existing beliefs, no fixed 
point of weakness in a vertical struc- 
ture can be determined by laws of 
mechanics. 

“The Stiffness of Suspension 
Bridges,” considered by S. Timo- 
shenko, of the University of Mich- 
igan, is that due to suspended trusses. 
He derives a new formula for this 
action consisting of a series of terms 
with rapidly converging values. Be- 
sides simplicity this method has the 
virtue of checking more rigid an- 
alysis. 
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Included also are 67 discussions 
by various engineers on 29 papers 
recently published by the Society; 
and finally the memoirs of 6 de- 
ceased members. With the addition 
of Part 3 the May issue undoubtedly 
ranks up among the large, if not the 
very largest, “Proceedings” in Soci- 
ety history. 


Arch Dam Report, 
(Part 3) 


HAT second sizable volume, as a 

companion to the usual “Proceed- 
ings”, did not get slipped in by 
mistake. It is the Arch Dam Report 
of which much has been said and 
much is to be expected. 

Notice the size. It can hardly be 
termed insignificant and certainly 
there is nothing superficial about it. 
The 300 pages are solid engineering 
meat, the product of intensive study 
on a worth while project. The sub- 
ject matter itself compels respect, 
and the list of contributors is a guar- 
anty of the value. 

Separately these men could each 
compile a remarkable paper on arch 
dams, as indeed many of them al- 
ready have. What they accomplish 
by co-operation is therefore not sur- 
prising. This report has outstand- 
ing merit from any angle and every 
contributor may be proud of his con- 
nection with it. In fact it is more 
than a number of separate opinions. 
This entire Committee of Engineer- 
ing Foundation has passed on the 
contents and treatment so that a har- 
monious whole awaits the interested 
reader. 

Don’t be misled by the subtitle 
“Volume 1.” This is only a hint of 
the progressive attitude of the Com- 
mittee which confidently believes its 
work is only partly done and that 
other volumes must follow of ne- 
cessity as improvements develop and 
discussions from members pour in. 
All structural designers will agree 
that if this is a sample, let’s have 
more. 


How Much Do 
You Work? 


HE “Illinois Engineer” answers 
this question as follows: 

“Every little while you hear some 
fellow say, ‘I’m so tired working so 
hard so long.’ Now, really, how 
much do you work in a year? 


“There are 365 days in the year. 
You sleep 8 hours per day, which 
amounts to 122 days per year, which 
leaves only 243 days in which to 
work. You have 8 hours recreation 
each day, which amounts to 122 days, 
which, subtracted from 243 leaves 
121 days in which to work. There are 
52 Sundays in each year. Subtract 
them from 121 and it leaves a balance 
of 69 working days gone. You take 
Saturday afternoons off, 52 weeks 
per year, or 26 working days gone. 
Sixty-nine less 26 leaves only 43 days 
to work. You have one hour lunch- 
eon each day, amounting to 16 days 
more, which deducted from 43 leaves 
27 working days. Then you have 
two weeks vacation, or 14 days, and 
deducting 14 from 27 leaves 13 days 
to work. Now deduct the 12 legal 
holidays each year and it leaves only 
one day for you to work.” 


“As Others See Us’ 


(Continued from page 1) 


further thought need be taken of 
you. Come what may, the engineers 
can be depended upon. Why bother 
further? Let’s think of something 
else. 

“Now that is not the way the busi- 
ness world functions today. It does 
not say, ‘I know this is good; let 
others think of it as they may.’ It 
says, ‘This idea, though good, must 
be presented to others so that they 
also will know that it is good.’ 

“Why are you so modest? Why 
don’t you try to make yourselves 
noticed and known as others do? 
Why don’t you recognize that people 
nowadays work—and work hard— 
to sell their wares? Why assume 
that your wares will sell themselves ? 
Nothing sells itself without publicity. 
Even Tiffany advertises. 


“You will say that it is not digni- 
fied to advertise yourselves, that it is 
not ethical, and you will point to the 
doctor, saying that he does not dis- 
play his wares. I think he does, in a 
very systematic though indirect way, 
and that you might do well to copy 
his method. He makes as present- 
able a personal appearance as pos- 
sible. He joins clubs of all sorts. 
He takes part in civic, social and 
church affairs. He lets himself be 
seen, favorably and often, by his 
clientele. He makes his personality 
felt as an alert professional man and 
so the community cannot escape rec- 
ognizing and admiring him. Now 
why shouldn't you engineers do like- 


wise? Mix a little outside of your 
own professional circle—make more 
friends, widen your circle of ac. 
quaintances and let others know 
what you are doing as individuals, 

“I observe great individuality of 
thought among you. Inability to agree 
with each other. In your analytical 
and honest minds you have an ha- 
bitual attitude to overcome. That 
is, you will give support to nothing 
that is not absolutely correct. Now 
I admire that trait, but you push it 
too far. You let some slight imper- 
fection distort your view of a pro- 
gram in its broad measures. Get out 
of your heads that everything must 
be perfect before you will have any- 
thing to do with it. Cease criticism 
of each other for unimportant de- 
tails. Agree on general principles, 
leaving the elements that may be in 
doubt to be worked out later as ex- 
igencies dictate. Get the habit of 
working together on general pro- 
grams. 

“But I am getting into deep water 
in trying to point out specific reme- 
dies. That, of course, is your prob- 
lem—not mine—but I think you are 
not tackling it. In fact, you are 
making it worse, I believe, by this 
studious pose of self-effacement. 

“Civil engineers, I know, are ex- 
cellent technicians and wonderfully 
trustworthy, but they do not make 
sufficient effort to control circum- 
— They let somebody else do 
that. 


“It is my opinion that the general 
public does not know what you are 
doing and some other group gets the 
credit and most of the money. Why 
don’t you educate the public with 
respect to the important part you 
take in the world’s work? No foun- 
dation can be constructed, no large 
building erected, no railroad built, no 
bridge can be made possible withr,* 


you engineers, but how many 


of engineers does the general public 
really know? Mighty few. 

“You asked me for a definite state- 
ment along the lines we talked that 
evening. I had said that engineers 
did themselves a professional injus- 
tice by being so modest, as I have 
found them, and that has led to your 
request for this letter. If I have 
said more than I should, I hope that 
I will only be accused of trying to 
help a great profession and because 
of my high regard for engineers in 
general and especially for my many 
friends who are engineers.” 


L. De Bost 
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